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All God’s Ckildren 

The little boy was about ten, but he pressed his face against the glass 
with the unsuppressed excitement of a five-year-old. 

‘‘They’s right over dere—and he 
pointed to the back of the showcase, his 
finger making a sticky blur on the glass. 
“Right next to them black uns. The ones 
with de thick, red soles.'' 

The man beside him nodded. He look¬ 
ed very tired, and there were wrinkle- 
Imes across his dark brown forehead. His 
fingers gingerly sought a thin, worn wal¬ 
let. and then suddenly shaking his head, 
he let it slide back into the thread-bare 
pocket of his trousers. 

I pulled the folds of my soft, blue coat around me, and tried to let my 
thoughts drift out above the dirty cold of the city street. But my mind 
knew only the keen excitement of a little boy with his face flattened 
against the dime store window. What did he see? I wondered. Some toy.^ 
A gun or kite? 

The man was patient. He stood looking into some dream world, as the 
little boy drank in the vision which pleased him so. I studied the man's 
face. “He's sorry,'' I thought. “He wants to give it to him.'' 

I moved closer to the window on pretense of shielding myself from the 
wind, and glanced carelessly into the showcase. Then I saw them. The 
toy he gazed at so longingly. It was a pair of shoes. Not a nice pair. The 
dime store variety that seemed to be constructed of plastic leather and 
cardboard. But they were a shiny, ox-blood color, and they sported thick, 
red soles. And the price tag read $2.98. 

I looked from the worried face of the man. to the little, brown feet of 
the child. They were bare. 

Suddenly, I hated myself. I hated the soft white gloves on my fingers, 
and the perfectly-adorable-$5.00 hat on my wind-blown curls. I hated 
myself because I was full and warm, because my skin was white. I want¬ 
ed to draw his frail form under the folds of my coat. To take his hand in 
mine and buy him the pitifully cheap shoes. But someone would see me. 
And I hated myself for being ashamed. 
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My face grew flushed. Surely the people passing must see the little cold 
feet. But they were looking straight ahead. 1 wanted to tear down the 
town with its silly tradition. To sweep away all of the oldest and first 
and best; all of the southern and traditional. 

I stepped out into the walk and hurried toward the bus stop. In the 
sickly light of the winter sun. I could see him before the window. The 
half-forgotten notes of an old spiritual came to mind. ''All God’s children 
got shoes.” Harps and robes and shoes. Except one. 

I kicked some dry leaves aside and lowered my head against the wind. 
My eyes stung and I shut them tightly, but still they burned. It wasn’t 
the wind. The crisp air carried his childish voice to me as I turned the 
corner: 

“Right next to them black uns. The ones with de thick, red soles.” 

Ann Godwin 


Days Without You 

Days without you 

A smudge of pain in arid September, 

A hole burnt in the brightly colored gilt of autumn 
I , who loved the chipped opal moon, 

I, who saw the blue shadows 
Curled about the tree trunks. 

I, who woke to see the delicate morning. 

Fresh and pink, soaring up to meet me. 

I cannot remember seeing these things. 

During the days without you. 

Time was a blank. 

II was never mine then 

A sketch of Words, of space, of emptiness. 

Days without the whispering wind, .. > . >1 

The slanting silver rain, , • 

The pouring sun, 

The blue dusk. 

Numberless nothing — 

Without you. 


Jean Fermenter 




My Towns 

Sometimes I find myself missing the pleasant and lazy sort of security 
that comes from having always lived in one place and consequently having 
life*long friends and undivided loyalties. Then I realize how really lucky 
I am to have, not just one. but many places to love. 

Though I lived in other places in my early childhood, there are three 
localities that were home long enough to contribute substantially to my 
experience and personality. 

I love Cincinnati where I live. There is an undefinable scintillating 
something in the air of a big city that can never be explained, but must 
be experienced. 

It came to me when I went to a baseball game and saw my own “home¬ 
town team“ beat the Brooklyn Dodgers. It comes when I examine a newly- 
bought product and discover somewhere in small print. “Made in Cin¬ 
cinnati. Ohio.'' I feel it every time I look at the skyline, or stop at the 
top of a hill at night and just look at the lights of the city. It's there when 
I go to the opera, or to the Art Museum, or watch the sun rise over the 
“Beautiful Ohio". Then I think to myself with pride and a sort of sur¬ 
prised wonder. “This all belongs to me: this is my city." 

I love the mountains of Western North Carolina. Having once lived 
with their eternal and inspiring presence. I shall never stop missing them. 
Whenever I return to visit. I find myself straining my eyes miles ahead 
of time for that first glimpse of the Great Smokies. The favorite image 
in my memory is really the combined images of the hundred of violet and 
rose and gold sunsets I watched sink behind the gently majestic horizon 
of the “Land of the Sky". 

Six years of my life were spent in Asheville, a resort city that has nat¬ 
ural beauty as its chief product. We then moved to Canton, about twelve 
miles away, and I met my first small town. I discovered there, that the 
ideal way of life is the easy-going intimacy of existence in a small town. 
The prevailing spirit is as unhurried as the local drawl; and. everyone is 
always available to help anyone. Neither those who have never known 
a sm:!! town, nor those who have never known anything else can fully 
understand what this neighborliness can mean. 
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I love Georgia where I was born. Every time I cross the boundary that 
separates Georgia from the rest of the world, a peaceful and poignant feel¬ 
ing of coming-homeness sweeps over me. I have always been homesick for 
the stately homes, the pine trees, the tradition and fighting spirit, and 
culture and friendliness of the people—even the red clay! 

Macon has for me in the quiet dignity of its streets and the sincere hos¬ 
pitality of its spirit a few memories, and a wealth of intangible comfort. 
Everything about the South, about Georgia, and about Macon. I love— 
because I feel that no matter where life takes me. my home will always be 
here as well as my heart. 

These are my towns. I love them all. 

By Leila Anne Ricketson 


The Dream 

Joan Shapiro 

Lie itill and listen to the silence of the night. 

Listen . . . and be grateful in the silence of the night. 
Body resting, mind drifting, thoughts of today. 

A building rising high against the sky .. . 

You thought, as many had, how like the ants 
The men looked on the roof. 

And then you saw the men, but not as ants . . , 

For man had dreamed a dream 
And now men built that dream. 

Yes, man, that tiny insect on the roof 
Conceived it, nurtured it, and made it grow 
Of red brick and white columns 
Standing straight against a free blue sky, 

A symbol of man*s right to dream 
And have his dream come true. 

Sleep comes softly with just time 
For one more hazy thought: 

Thank God. . . Thank God 

That man may have the power ...and the freedom 
To dream a dream. 



Contemplation of a Cat 


Cat! 

Small yellow cat curled up near the fire, 

How can you sleep so completely relaxed? 

How can you chase your fuzzy tail 
Around 

and around 

and around for an hour. 

Then drop in a moment and slide down a chasm 
Of sleep? 

Peace, 

A bright spot of peace that shines on the carpet. 
Golden fluff basking in blissful repose. 

Claws in, claws out, to dig in the napping 
Purring 

and purring 

and purring like hornets. 

Like a whole hive of hornets that sings in the sun 
Of spring. 

Snap! 

A log breaks and falls in a shower of embers. 
Golden fluff suddenly leaps and is changed 
To a tiger, ears back, eyes startled and wide. 
Searching 

and searching 

and searching for danger. 

That lurks in the jungle so deadly and still 
In the sun. 

Then - - - - 

Licking, licking, licking on the carpet: 

Flop, and return to the quiet and stillness 
Of sleep, 

Marian Mustoe Barfield 
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A Review of Walter Je la Mare's 

The Return 

By Pont Riley 


In this scientific realistic world in which we live* it is sometimes hard 
to indulge in what Coleridge termed the ^'willing suspension of disbelief* 
and let our fancy roam where it will. We find it difficult to accept ideas 
and thoughts which our ‘‘common sense** disapproves. However some¬ 
times it might be good for us to forget the things which surround us* and 
let our imagination have free rein. The world of the imagination is a fas¬ 
cinating place, and those who have explored it freely have discovered 
wonderous things. Walter de la Mare is one of these people. 

Ever since I “discovered** Walter de la Mare, be has interested me very 
much. Everything I have found out about him is fascinating and marks 
him as an exceptional person—especially the fact that his prose as well as 
his poetry, whether it is for children or adults, both have a certain inde¬ 
scribable de la Mare quality. Perhaps I am aware of this quality because 
everything that Tve read written by him leaves a sort of haunting, wist¬ 
ful question in my mind—a question that bothers me, because I can*t put 
it into words—nor can I answer it. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the mixed emotions which follow the reading 
of a work by Walter de la Mare, the critics have been able to make some 
definite statements about the characteristics of his work. One critic has 
called him the “spokesman of the borderland of feelings**,^ which is cer¬ 
tainly true; but I think a statement made by Louis Untermeyer pinpoints 
fairly accurately elusive quality which pervades Walter de la Mare*s 
work, and which is certainly evident in The Return, the book I wish to 
i^uss. He is one of the poets who has ventured ‘ten leagues beyond the 
wi e world s end and returned to tell us something incredible yet some¬ 
how unbelievable, about that uncharted universe.*** 


As I ^eviously remarked, the above statement certainly applies to The 
urn. IS novel, which is the story of a man possessed by the evil spirit 
of one who committed suicide-to the extent that his physical appear- 


1 Chriitophrr Morley. •*Lofd of Semiionet**. 

2 Lo«i. Untermeyw. -Two English Pofis". 


Saturday Review ot Uterutuee. 31:59 (Miy I. 194S). 
Saturday Review of Uterature, 24:7 fMay 3. 1941). 
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ance became altered; may be scoffed at by the confirmed skeptic or un¬ 
sympathetic reader. Nevertheless, the fact remains that Walter de la Mare 
has either elevated our world of reality to the world of make-believe, or 
else he has fused fancy with fact to make a semi-real, borderland world. 
Of course the questions are raised, how does he do itf and how is he able 
to convince the ordinary reader that a man's physical appearance may 
suddenly be changed? The answers are Walter de la Mare's ‘‘trade secrets", 
but I think I have discovered at least two of them—the personal appeal 
to the reader, and his extraordinarily beautiful style. 

Walter de la Mare has created in Arthur Lawford. the protagonist, a 
person toward whom we feel very sympathetic. Perhaps it is because he 
could be any one of us. He had his problems—to get his appearance back 
and to rid himself of the evil spirit; and we certainly have ours. Arthur 
Lawford fell asleep in a graveyard, and upon awakening he found his 
features changed. His whole world, a very narrow and snug one. was in 
an upheaval. His wife was not understanding and most unsympathetic; 
consequently he was left practically to himself. His alone was the task of 
finding himself—discovering the old Arthur Lawford and deciding that 
perhaps he wasn't so wonderful after all. Maybe a new life was what he 
needed and wanted; a new life free from pretense, hypocrisy, and sham. 
Almost unconsciously we find ourselves in Arthur Lawford's shoes. How 
many times have we felt as though we're being misunderstood? How many 
times have we been left to make our own decisions, and in the process 
discover some very fundamental things about ourselves and life in general? 
Somehow as I read more and more of The Return, the fact that Arthur 
Lawford's facial characteristics had changed became only a minor issue. 
The important item was what had happened to his soul. If he could set 
himself right with his soul, the lesser things—the externals, would take 
care of themselves. As Arthur Lawford kept struggling. I found myself 
more or less in the middle of things cheering him on toward his goal; 
for in a sense he was just like each of us. and his struggle became a uni¬ 
versal one—that of each person trying to find something good. true, and 
pure to hold on to. When he found it. I rejoiced silently—feeling that 
perhaps I. too. benefitted by his victory. 

I realize, of course, that some may say that I read more into his book 
than was intended, but I hardly think so. It is not necessary to begin read¬ 
ing The Return with the intention of turning it into an allegory. The 
deeper implications axe very clear and easy to find. Also others have re- 
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marked on the same thing when reviewing this book. Lord David Cecil, 
in commenting on The Return, said, “Lawford’s wholly superficial and 
material life has created, as it were, a spiritual vacuum in himself, thus lay¬ 
ing his soul open to the attack of the forces of destruction. Man should 
realize the spiritual nature of the universe: he must never forget that the 
material world is not the only world.''* 


The other '^trade secret" on which I wish to comment is Walter de la 
Mare’s style. Most writers are fully appreciative of the important part 
which style plays in producing the effect they are trying to achieve, and 
the readers should be aware of its value too. Walter de la Mare is an ac¬ 
knowledged master in the use of style, and he uses it skillfully in The Re¬ 
turn to create that borderland world where anything is credible. Con¬ 
stant references in the descriptive passages to dreams, sleep, the wind, voices, 
fleeting ideas, and unseen, unheard, but felt ^'presences" provide just the 
right atmosphere for a semi-world. It is not an unpleasant w'orld. In fact 
the reader regards it rather wistfully—the way one suddenly remembers 
long forgotten dreams. 


In writing the descriptive passages. Walter de la Mare has chosen each 
word and formed each phrase with the utmost care. He has combined words 
which are usually not written together, and the result is prose with a poetic 
sort of beauty. Phrases such as ‘‘the echo of that whisper slightly jarred" or 
‘‘the shadows lay like wings everlastingly folded" cannot help but arouse 
the imagination of the reader. Once his imagination is aroused, it is quite 
easy to accept the moods and feelings which are created. I have taken the 
liberty to quote a few passages which I feel illustrate the way Walter de 
la Mare's technique produces the desired effect upon the reader and which 
also create the borderland-world atmosphere. 


A. I 

»bich Walter * la Mate used. Here are two of the best. “A distant shted 
O a ream sti floated in his mind, like a cloud at evening" . . . "He 
«aree y heeded the ft.gments of dreams-clear. gteen landscapes, stretch- 

hniv r/ "" »>' 

Passage, ’“‘““"““"•““-i" -his quiet sunlight of teality." 

tbeirk h TIT”'" *■< ™n.mon throughout 

" "’»■ •>' Wng watched, that some dim. evil 

> i-a O..U c„a .. w..a - m .™ w rw a.,.., 
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presence was behind him, biding its time, patient and stealthy, with eyes 
fixed unmovingly on him where he stood . . . had now died down in the 
darkness to a low multitudinous tumult as of countless, inarticulate, echo¬ 
ing voices." 

Another "mood-making” device which Walter de la Mare used to per¬ 
fection is his poetic prose. If the reader will allow it. he may be swept along 
by the flow of beautiful words to a height not reached by ordinary meas¬ 
ures. This, for example, is a description of a sunset penned by Walter de la 
Mare. 

The flaming rose that had swiftly surged from the west into 
the zenith, dyeing all the churchyard grass a wild and vivid 
green and the stooping stones above it a pure faint purple, 
wanned softly back like a falling fountain into its basin. In a 
few minutes, only a bar of orange burned in the west, dimly 
illumination with its band of light the huddled figure on his 
low wooden seat, his right hand still pressed against a dully 
beating heart. Dusk gathered; the first white stars appeared; out 
of the shadowy fields a nightjar purred. But there was only the 
silence of the falling dew among the graves. Down here, under 
the ink-black cypresses, the blades of the grass were stooping 
with cold drops; and darkness lay like the hem of an enormous 
cloak, whose jewels above the breast of its wearer might be in 
infathomable clearness the glittering constellations . . . 

The wistful, childlike note is sounded in the closing paragraph of The 
Return, The feeling at the end of the book is one of nostalgia and a pleas¬ 
ing melancholy. Arthur Lawford has conquered his soul and found him¬ 
self. All that remains is a semi-world—a world created by the union of 
a real, peaceful world of quiet happiness with the realms of fancy. I found 
it very pleasant, and I hope you will agree. 

At last it seemed in this haunted quietude other thoughts came 
to him. A cloud, as it were of youth, drew over the wrinkled 
skin, relaxed the birdlike keenness; his head nodded. Once, like 
Lawford in the darkness at Widderstone. he glanced up sharply 
across the lamplight at his phantasmagorical shadowy compan¬ 
ion. heard the steady surge of multitudinous rain-drops, like 
the roar of Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; then he too. 
with spectacles awry, bobbed on in bis chair, a weary old sen¬ 
tinel on the outskirts of his friend’s denuded battlefield. 



Gray World 

Agdn I stand within the bounds 
Of that bleak, Stoic world of gray. 

/ stand in dusk as faint as dawn. 

The dawn of parting in the past. 

Again this is my moment last. 

My backward glance into the dusk 

Where all is gray—the stone, the rain, the crops. 

And all before my eyes begins 

To blend into a screen. 

Enmeshing him, its claim, within its power. 

And I must stand and watch - - - - 
Helpless. 

Now Gothic halls, the Plain, and Trophy Point 
All blur in evening fog from Hudson’s banks. 
Like Brigadoon all disappears 
And to gray mists I add my tears. 

Nan McClellan 
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le Masterpiece 

by 

BETTIE WILLSON 

He was accustomed to the pain, now. He lived with it. It began behind 
his tired eyes and traveled to the base of bis heels in a jagged line that 
burned like hot lead. Pain—pain and fatigue. The two enemies which, 
when exhaustion finally overtook him and he fell asleep atop the scaf¬ 
fold, left him to the peace of oblivion. His other enemies were not so 
kind. 

Bramante—scheming, lying Bramante—with his narrow, poisonous 
eyes, and his sharp tongue. Telling the Pope that the chapel frescoes should 
be finished—suggesting that Buonarroti do them—knowing all along 
that he was a sculptor, not a painter. Bramante—dropping a hint here— 
an idea there—until, at last, the Pope thought the idea entirely his own 
and insisted that Buonarroti start on the frescoes immediately. 

“But Holy Father," the sculptor had pleaded, “I am not a painter. 
Raphael is the man you need." The more be refused, the more impetuous 
Pope had insisted and. to avoid a quarrel, he had promised to do them. 
If they wanted to prove him a fool—let them—but he would go down 
fighting. 

As the work progressed, he forgot everything else. The most important 
thing was that every line, every shadow in the ceiling be perfect. Savana- 
rola's words echoed and re-echoed in his numbed mind. “God is perfec¬ 
tion—God is perfection—God . . 

He painted on the huge scaffolding, his head crooked backward—his 
face splattered with wet plaster, until his vision became so fixed in that 
position that he could not even read a letter unless it was held above him. 
His body ached—his head pounded—the Pope kept hurrying him on. 
Doggedly, he pushed the thought of these things from him. Instead, he 
thought only of the greatness of God and his greatest creation—man. The 
human form became, for him. the sole means of expressing the greatness 
of God. Eve was a farm girl he had seen once in Tuscany—a little dull— 
a little stupid. The Sybils were old peasant women—wise, tired, their 
faces lined with living. Once, even the face of the Creator closely resem¬ 
bled the Pope. 

Contra-posta—pyramidal grouping—color—line—style—technique— 
he forgot them all. His subconscious opened wide—allowing him to for¬ 
get that he used devices—illusions of design. He used them without being 
conscious that be did so and he was able to paint almost without pause. 
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And the Pope kept hurrying him on. 

Noah’s drunkenness—The Deluge—The Expulsion and. finally. The 
Creation. The Sybils, the prophets. Judith, Ruth. David, the communion 
wafers, oak leaves. He painted, forgetting that his muscles were sore and 
stiff, forgetting that his bones were tired—forgetting that his eyesight 
was failing. 

One afternoon, when he had almost finished the last touches, a mes¬ 
sage came from the Holy Father. 

“When will it be finished?” he inquired impatiently. 

“It will be done when I believe that I have satisfied art.” was the reply. 

“And we command.” rejoined the Pontiff. “That you satisfy our wish 
to have it done quickly, or we shall come ourselves and throw you from 
the scaffold.” 

“This you shall not do to me,” growled the artist, and promptly tore 
down the scaffolding himself. The final touches were never completed. 

Buonarroti was paid three thousand crowns by Pope Julius II. He bad 
done the entire work alone—no other hand ever touched it. It took him 
four years—this work that began as a farce—and it was his masterpiece. 


by Joan Shapiro 

/ come awake at night. 

The stars are my awareness and my light. 
The million miles are but an arm away. 

My hand can touch the sky, 

My fingers play with candlelight of God. 
And here am I, a speck upon a sphere 
That whirls and knows not where — 

Or why —or how. 

Take the longest line you know 
Dcxible it, triple it — 

Af ake it twenty times as long — 

Voa have not touched the nearest star. 
You have not yet begun to comprehend. 

A vastness fills the mind and heart. 

And you and I, we stand alone 
In all eternity—to watch the stars. 



Reflection in a Forest Pool 

by Charlye Wiggins 

Who are you that hides in shadowed pool . . . 

Who looks at me as I look back at you 
With shadowed smile? What character is there 
Behind the glass . . . the clear green ripples of 
The flowing stream? Why do you smile at me? 
Are you but my reflection mirrowed there? 

Poor nymph . . . you laugh in glee as I now laugh. 
You move as I move, smile as I smile . . . 

You are me reflected there in green . . . 

Or else a water sprite ... or yet a dream. 

Who are you that hides in shadowed pool? 

A pebble breaks your comic mimics play 
And sends you off as ripples dance away. 


In Fall 

by Charlye Wiggins 

With crashing symbols and a mocking laugh 
The chilling wind dips through the forest glades 
With shrill excited cries and silvery showers 
Of frost left from the night . . . and winged thought 
A blaze of flaming hues which swiftly rise 
From misty depths and blow first hot then cold 
0*er page and solmen pen. Winged thought as leaves 
With subtle shades of shadowed music of 
A theme no one could lose . . . then curves in green 
Like liquid glass ... or flowing flaming red 
Which blends with brighter gold and amber hues 
To melt and flow in Autumn s dying blast. 
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A Decision 

Marilyn came slowly back from the dormitory telephone to her room. 
In deep contemplation, she dropped into a chair. 

‘'What's the matter?" asked Jane, who roomed next door but was 
studying with Marilyn. "You look as though you just lost your last 
friend.'^ 

"I may have," said Marilyn quietly. Then looking up at Jane, she said 
slowly, "I thought my roommate was in the library." 

"Well .isn't she?" 

Marilyn shook her head. "That was who I just talked to on the phone. 
She and Bill had gone to Weaversville to that favorite eating place of 
theirs, and on the way back something hap - - 

"But she had taken all her dating privileges for this week, hadn't she?" 
interrupted Jane. 

‘‘Yes," sighed Marilyn, "that's just the trouble. She didn't sign out, of 
course, and didn't tell me." 

"What did you start to say about what happened? She's all right, isn't 
she?" 

"Yes, she's okay. Something happened to the motor of the car and it 
will take quite a while to get it fixed." 

Jane, looking at her watch, groans. "My gosh, it's nearly 12 o'clock 
now!" 

I know. The night watchman locks the dorms shortly after 12." 

What does she want you to do? I don't see what you can do." said 
Jane. 

Yes, replied Marilyn, "here is one thing that could be done. She had 
it figured out. Honestly, she's desperate. Jane. Her mother and father 
are coming next weekend and they expect ‘our little Carol' to be perfect." 
^e pauses. I could go down and erase the line that she signed out on 

uesday night and signed her out for tonight. The signout cards haven't 

en checked since last Saturday and won't be again until tomorrow. Then 
she could call the Dean of Women and explain what happened." 

^ ha<ta t thought of that. Well, Marilyn, what are you going 
to do? Poor kid, I don’t know how she would face her parents.' 
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''Perhaps it's none of my business/' said Marilyn firmly, "but I think 
it's high time she had to. They need to know she's not perfect and she 
must grow up a little. If I didn't love her. I wouldn't care how she acted. 
But I do.'' 

"Besides, there is the honor system. Marilyn. I can't picture you break¬ 
ing that." 

"This need to grow up." reflected Marilyn, "is one of the many reasons 
we have an honor system." 

"And so you told Carol - - 

"I told her - - - 'no.' " 

Nan McClellan 


First Autumn 

You stood in summer radiant 
God blessed your growth with rain 
And sunlight; now He fails you. 

And icy winds and pain 

Sweep over you, God smites your clan. 

Your branches bare and naked, 

Etched on the fading sky. 

Stripped of their leafy raiment. 

Call out to God on high 

For reason. For some sign, some plan. 

You cannot know the story 
Beyond this ice and wind; 

That God has not forsaken. 

Spring is not far behind. 

And yet you bravely take your stand. 

You wait alone, unflinching. 

For your Creator's will; 

Accepting Him, though hidden 
And confused His pattern still. 

O tree, you shame the faith of man. 

Ann Godwin 



Peetie Tlie Planaria 


o 

o 



Once upon a time, in the bottom of a cool, green botanical garden, there 
lived a family of tiny, bittie creatures called planarias. They were always 
happy and they were only about this - - - long. And they looked very, 
very much like ice cream cones, except for the two little bumps that stood 
out on either side of their little round beads. 

Now for a very long time, since the world began in fact, these teenie. 
tiny creatures bad been marked by a very distinctive feature which set 
them apart from the other teenie. tiny creatures which lived in the coot, 
green botanical garden. They were, each and every one of them, as cross¬ 
eyed as could be. 

One day, a new family of the teenie. tiny planaria moved into the bot¬ 
tom of the cool, green botanical garden. And. all the little fish who 
lived on the bottom of the pool watched to see how these new planaria 
would look. They saw that Papa Planaria was very respectable and, that 
Mama Planaria was very pretty and, then—then, they saw a teenie, tiny, 
weenie baby boy Planaria, whose name was Peetie. 

this big. dark, brown planaria eyes and - - - - - 
THEY WERE NOT CROSSED! They were STRAIGHT! And they 
looked so awfully ridiculous that everybody laughed and laughed. They 
laughed so hard that they stirred up bubbles in the bottom of the pool 
and made the little rocks rock and roll. “Ha. ha, ha.” they said. “Look 
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at Pcctic Planaria! His eyes aren't crossed. How funny he looks.” And 
they laughed and laughed. 

Poor Peetie Planaira. He hent his tiny head and wept huge, salty plan- 
aria tears and wished and wished that his eyes were crossed like the other 
planarias'* 

That night, as Mama Planaria tucked him in bed she said. ”Do not cry. 
Peetie. It is not your fault that your eyes aren't crooked. Be a good boy 
all your life and no one will ever care that your eyes aren’t like everyone 
elses’.” And she kissed the top of his tiny head. 

The next day, as Peetie was swimming all alone around the pool of the 
cool, green botanical garden, because no one would play with him. he 
saw a giant, red monster with big. ugly hands that looked like tweezers. 
Because Peetie was not afraid of anything—he was a very brave baby boy 
planaria—he swam right up to the red giant and spoke to him. “How do 
you do?” he asked politely. 

The red giant looked angrily at Peetie and clipped his big tweezer-hands 
together. “Hump!” he snorted, which was a very rude thing to say. 

“Who are you. please?” Peetie asked. And the red giant got even angrier. 

“Who am I?” he asked, flipping his big. red tail. “I am a crayfish, 
that’s who I am. Hump!” Peetie’s uncrossed eyes grew wide with admira¬ 
tion. “Ohh,” he said. “My name is Peetie Planaria.” 

“What?” bellowed the crayfish, and looked intently at Peetie. Then 
he began to laugh. He held his sides with his big, red tweezer-hands and 
laughed and laughed. Then, when he could speak, he got angry again. “Go 
away!” he shouted at Peetie. “Go away and don’t come back. I don’t like 
planarias whose eyes aren’t crossed. It’s not respectable!” And Peetie swam 
away with huge, salty planarai tears in his big uncrossed eyes. 

Now, Mama Planaria was very worried because Peetie was so unhappy, 
so she and Papa Planaria decided that Peetie might be happier in the school 
for the little Planarias. This school was taught by Peetie’s aunt. Miss 
Polly, who wore teenie. tiny glasses on the end of her teenie. tiny nose 
and. every time she spoke, the glasses wobbled back and forth. Every day. 
Peetie went to his Aunt Polly’s school, but even there, the other little boy 
and girl planarias laughed at him. He was very unhappy. 

One day. Miss Polly came to see Mama Planaria. 

”I am afraid that your little boy is not happy at school,” she said. 
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''Ob, dear me/' said Mama Planaria, because sbe was so sorry that 
Peetie was unhappy. 

"The whole trouble is his eyes/' said Aunt Polly, and she nodded her 
bead and the teenie, tiny glasses on the end of her tcenic, tiny nose wob¬ 
bled back and forth. "And I do believe,'' sbe continued, "that Peetie 
should have glasses.'' 

"Do you really think that would help?" Mama Planaria asked hope¬ 
fully. And Aunt Polly nodded again and the teenie, tiny glasses on the 
tip of her teenie, tiny nose wobbled back and forth. 

So—Peetie got the glasses. And the wonderful thing about them was 
that they made bis eyes straight—that is to say, they made bis eyes cross. 
He looked just like all the other baby planarias, now. And. he was very 
bappyI 

By Bettie Willson 






Wind Among the Reeds 

By Charlye Wiggins 

Hush, hush , . . sighing wind that sings among the reeds and soothe a 
fevered brow . . . 

Hush, hush ... at sunset do not stir 
lest you should waken more 
the sadness in my heart 
as I see the sea stretching empty hands 
toward the silken shore. 

Bring not the clouds of sunset 
ensanguined with the suns last dying blcx>d 
nor the crystal lyric song 

of wavelets gliding . . . gliding . . . rippling on the sands like molten glass. 

Hush ,hush . . . wind among the reeds . . . 

sigh not so with muted voices . . . 

half-spoken . . . half-inarticulate 

as sunset is half-day . . . half night 

but is of neither one. 

Say no more ... no more . . . 

it is done . . . done and past 

Like the ebb of the tide receding from the land. 

Hush, hush . . . sing another song 
wind among the reeds . . . 
but sing this one no more. 
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